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PENNSYLVANIA  IN  SONG.  / 

The  Snow  Shoe  Trail  and  Other  Poems.  By  Isaac  Eusling  Pennj- 
packer,  with  an  Introduction  by  Charles  Leonard  Moore.  Philadel- 
phia, Christopher  Sower  Co.,  1913.    Pages  172. 

Pennsylvania — The  Keystone — A  Short  History.  By  Samuel  Whit- 
aker  Pennypacker,  Governor  1903-1907.  Philadelphia,  Christopher 
Sower  Co.,  1914.    Pages  316.    (Chapter  on  Pennsylvania  in  Poetry.) 

The  Pennypacker  family  has  done  some  service  to  tlae  State. 
This  has  been  freely  given  with  pen  and  plow,  with  sword  and 
scythe,  in  the  realms  of  law  and  literature,  science  and  sociology. 
None  of  it  was  rendered  in  a  better  cause  nor  more  needed  than 
in  emphasizing  Pennsylvania's  true  place  in  song  and  story.  Ex- 
Governor  Pennypacker  and  his  scarcely  less  distinguished  brother 
have  worked  for  many  years  most  effectively  along  these  lines. 

Some  years  ago  a  person  named  Stevenson  printed  what  he 
called  an  anthology,  entitled  "  Poems  of  American  History."  Like 
many  other  historical  and  literary  provincialists  he  did  not  know 
there  was  a  Pennsylvania  which  held  the  cradle  of  Freedom,  and  it 
long  years  ago  was  the  capital  of  the  country,  to  which  Csesar 
Eodney  made  a  ride  more  fateful  than  Paul  Eevere's;  where  the 
British  soldiery  gambolled  and  danced  while  Washington  nour- 
ished the  dying  Eevolution  to  new  life  on  the  blood-tracked  hills 
of  Valley  Forge;  through  which  broad  commonwealth  civilization 
and  settlement  treked  to  the  great  South  and  the  greater  West; 
on  the  soil  of  which  sovereign  State  contending  forces  of  opposing 
sides  in  the  war  for  the  Union  staked  and  settled  the  issues  of  a 
century's  conflict,  there  determined  for  ages  to  come. 

This  anthologist  did  not  know  that  Pastorius,  forerunner  of  the 
forceful  German  element  in  American  citizenship,  wrote  "De 
Mundi  Vanitate  "  for  the  world ;  that  Hopkinson's  "  Battle  of  the 
Keys  "  exposed  Sir  William  Howe  to  a  battery  of  derision  almost 
as  fatal  as  the  iron  guns  of  war ;  that  Peter  Muhlenberg's  dramatic 
exchange  of  the  pastor's  gown  for  the  field  marshal's  sword ;  the 
breaking  of  the  transcontinental  highway  across  the  AUeghenies; 
the  impetuous  dash  of  Sheridan's  black  charger  down  the  Valley  of 
Virginia  had  been  portrayed  in  verse  by  Bead  whose  "  Drifting " 
gave  new  lure  to  the  Bay  of  Naples;  that  Bayard  Taylor's  "  Song 
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of  the  Camp  "  foreshadowed  the  English-Scotch-Irish  unity  of  to- 
day for  British  honor;  that  George  Parson  Lathrop's  lyric  of 
"  Keenan's  Charge "  told  the  story  of  a  Pennsylvania  hero-sol- 
dier's death;  that  Will  H.  Thompson's  "High  Tide  at  Gettys- 
burg," the  matchless  lyric  of  the  w&x,  was  inspired  by  a  Pennsyl- 
vania historical  event;  that  the  tragic  story  of  Wyoming  had 
tuned  the  harp  of  Campbell,  touched  Bryon's  strings  and  inspired 
Halleck ;  that  the  American  Episcopate  had  wakened  Wordsworth's 
lofty  strain  to  fit  tribute  to  a  Pennsylvania  bishop;  that  Tom 
Moore  gathered  fresh  and  fadeless  laurels  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill,  and  some  of  Poe's  best  work  had  earliest  recognition 
and  patronage  in  Philadelphia;  that  Longfellow  immortalized 
the  nuns  of  Bethlehem  and  the  oaks  of  Eadnor ;  that  one  of  Whit- 
tier's  noblest  offerings  was  to  "  The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim  " ;  that 
Bayard  Taylor  scattered  flowers  of  poesy  over  the  blood-stained 
field  of  Brandywine ;  that  Boker,  of  Pennsylvania,  wrote  and  read 
the  memorable  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem  for  Harvard  '95;  that 
"  Hans  Breitmann "  was  suggested  by  a  Pennsylvania  cavalry 
regiment;  that  some  of  Lloyd  Mifflin's  noblest  sonnets  had  been 
inspired  by  Pennsylvania's  historic  streams,  the  Susquehanna, 
Swatara,  Conowingo  and  Octoraro;  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg's immortal  hymn,  "I  Would  Not  Live  Alway,"  was  sug- 
gested by  a  personal  experience  at  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  and  that  Har- 
baugh's  Pennsylvania  German  hymns,  Ijrrics  and  ballads  are  the 
tenderest  and  most  touching  poetic  expressions  of  a  great  people, 
moving  historically  across  the  American  continent  from  the  fat 
fields  of  Lancaster  county  to  the  prairie  lands  of  Iowa  and  the 
broad  ranches  of  Nebraska. 

As  Stevenson  had  evidently  not  heard  and  would  not  learn  of 
them,  Mr.  Isaac  E.  Pennypacker  first  reminded  him  of  his  sins  of 
omission  in  a  contribution  to  "  The  Dial."  He  has  now  furnished 
additional  weight  to  his  side  of  the  one-sided  contention,  by  giv- 
ing to  the  press  and  public  a  contribution  of  his  own  which  dis- 
tinguishes himself  and  the  Commonwealth  of  his  forebears. 

Mr.  Pennypacker  does  not  claim  that  his  Pegasus,  like  Bayard 
Taylor's  Bedouin  barb,  is  a  "stallion  shod  with  fire";  nor  will 
his  fondest  admirer  deny  that  his  muse  sometimes  lights  and  some- 
times limps;  but  he  has  "brought  sheaves  with  him"  from  a  rich 
and  ripened  harvest.  None  who  was  familiar  with  his  "  Gettys- 
burg," and  his  timely  "Life  of  Meade,"  fit  appreciation  of  that 
great  Pennsylvania  soldier,  could  doubt  the  inspiring  effect  upon 
him  of  deeds  done  and  places  made  historic  in  our  State.  The 
merit  of  his  fugitive  pieces  had  been  recognized  by  even  New 
England  critics  and  anthologists;  and  of  the  numerous  odes  and 
lyrics  suggested  by  Gettysburg,  none  had  received  more  encomium 
than  Mr.  Pennypacker's,  which  Stedman,  dean  of  American  let- 
ters, pronounced  a  "free  hand  epic." 
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The  striking  feature  of  tins  volume  is  tlie  poetic  pilgrimage  en- 
titled "  Bridle  Patlis/'  through  which  runs  a  cavalcade  of  modern 
horseback  travellers,  moving  soutliwestvvard  in  the  shade  of  the 
mountains  that  background  the  border  land  struggles  of  the  late 
Civil  War.  Like  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  they  stable  their  horses 
one  night  at  a  "  drovers'  inn  "  and  then  seek  a  "  club  house,  small 
and  quaint."  Suggested  by  vrayside  experiences,  the  historian  tells 
the  story  of  "  Young  Pearson's  ride  across  the  Western  plains." 
The  Preacher  reads  his  lyric  of  "  The  Jersey  Blues  " ;  the  Doctor 
then  takes  up  "  the  thread  of  talk  "  and  furnishes  "  a  good  motto 
for  the  partly  dead."  The  grizzled  Sage,  the  robust  Youth,  each 
in  turn,  sings  his  song  and  tells  his  stoxj,  of  which  none  is  better 
than  "  The  Dutch  on  the  Delaware,"  unless  it  be  the  rhymed  story 
of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Germans."  To  those  whose  race  .and  faith 
make  this  facet  of  the  jewelled  story  attractive,  none  has  better 
portrayed  the  influence  and  the  historic  importance  of  this  strain 
in  our  composite  American  citizenship : 

Moulder  and  master  of  Europe's  fate, 

Maker  of  nations  where  the  hearth 
Eests  the  chief  corner  of  the  State, 

Home-lover,  bearing  round  the  earth. 

Live  hearth-brands  to  a  land  remote — 
The  Teuton  with  his  axe  and  spade 

The  Pennsylvania  forests  smote, 

Their  wilderness  a  garden  made. 

As  well  he  smote  at  once  for  all, 

At  the  new  serfdom,  and  his  plea 
Above  the  din  of  slavery's  fall 

Eings  our  first  paean  for  liberty. 

And  while  he  tended  vines  and  hives, 

And  started  fairest  vales  to  bloom. 
He  cherished  the  old  martyrs'  lives, 

And  set  the  press  beside  the  loom. 

If  elsewhere  man  were  prey  to  man, 

And  life  a  war  by  cunning  won. 
Here  was  wrought  out  the  nobler  plan. 

By  Christ  upon  the  Mount  begun. 

These  took  no  oaths,  nor  drew  the  sword, 

But  lived  in  common  brotherhood — 
The  rich  and  poor;  the  debtor's  word 

In  liew  of  bond  and  usury  stood. 
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Doors  were  uot  barred,  nor  windows  locked, 

The  pulpit  was  uot  filled  for  hire, 
Nor  were  the  Sabbath  teachings  mocked 

By  walks  through  moral  fen  and  mire. 

Cease,  cease,  insistent  Saxon  tongues, 

Lest  in  the  chants  by  angels  said 
These,  these,  who  silent  climbed  the  rungs 

Of  sacrifice  be  heralded. 

By  fifteen  decades  act  and  deed 

Preceded  Tolstoi's  word;  across 
Twelve  hundred  years  we  find  the  seed 

In  march  of  Goth  and  Italy's  loss. 

All  Holland  was;  all  England  is; 

Eome  might  be  now,  but  that  is  vain; 
We  know  the  Teutons  marched,  and  this — 

That  Rome  has  never  risen  again. 

For  it  is  not  the  hour  or  place. 

Or  country,  clime,  or  circumstance; 
It  is  the  man,  it  is  the  race, 

That  makes  the  way  for  man's  advance. 

Nor  is  the  strain  less  poetic,  and  yet  historically  accurate,  when 
the  Preacher  tells  of  the  non-militant  sects,  of  whom  weaponless 
legions  poured  over  the  borders  of  Lancaster  county — whither  the 
stream  had  flowed  from  Germantown — into  the  valleys  of  the 
Alleghenies,  the  coves  of  the  Blue  Eidge,  to  the  Par  West  and  the 
great  valleys  of  Virginia :  ,  ■ 

Then  spoke  the  Preacher  saying :  ' '  Blessed  are 

The  Peacemaker,  those  Dunker  brethren,  who 
Were  first  to  lift  war 's  devasting  car, 

Which  the  rough  Sheridan  up  the  valley  drew. 
Fighting  the  women  with  the  Indian's  torch, 

Starting  a  wave  of  flame,  wide  as  the  vale. 
Which  children,  standing  on  the  vine-clad  porch, 

Or  mothers  gripping  close  the  pasture  rail. 
In  helpless  terror  saw  sweep  nearer  night 

By  night,  lick  up  the  stores  of  corn  and  wheat 
And  leave  a  hundred  miles  of  valley  white 

With  pallid  faces  bowed  or  trembling  feet. 
There  were  no  tools  with  which  old  men  could  till 

The  stricken  land.    There  were  no  seeds  to  sow 
Upon  the  flame-swept  fields;  no  cows  to  fill 

The  dairy  night  and  morn;  no  stock  to  throw 
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The  furrow,  and  do  belp  at  hand  to  aid 

Those  who  so  long  had  fed  the  host  which  fought 
Their  fight.    Somehow  the  women  lived.    They  made 

Over  their  rags,  and  with  the  bush-thorn  caught 
The  jagged  rent.    There,  life  stood  still.    The  sun 

Came  up  and  brought  no  hope.    His  noon  came  on 
Above  a  silent  world.    His  course  was  run 

Month  after  month,  and  all  he  looked  upon 
Eemained  a  waste.    Then  came  the  happy  fall 

When  Northern  Duukers,  bearing  seeds,  returned — 
A  thousand  measures  for  each  mile  of  all 

The  hundred  miles  of  barns  by  Sheridan  burned, 
Gifts  given  in  the  careful  German  way, 

Not  wdth  improvidence,  but  by  overseers 
Allotted  in  just  portions.    On  that  day, 

For  those  plain  fairy  princes  grateful  tears 
Welled  forth  from  hearts  long  used  to  bitterness. 

The  land  was  plowed;  the  seed  was  sown;  the  grain 
Was  reaped  and  threshed  and  sown  again.    Its  dress 

Of  green  the  fertile  grass-land  wore  again 
The  wheels  of  life  went  round  once  more.    Now  ground 

The  mills  again  the  wheaten  flour  and  there 
Was  bread  for  all.    The  wornout  soldier  found 

In  cobwebbed  attic  tattered  school-books  rare. 
The  school  bell  rang  more  startling  sound  than  roar 

Of  soldiers'  musketry.    The  children  played 
Old,  unfamiliar  games.    The  cross-road  store 

Was  swept,  and  on  its  garnished  shelves  were  laid. 
For  wondering  eyes  to  see,  the  simple  stuffs, 

In  which  lithe  forms  were  swiftly  rearrayed 
As  sunset  faded  from  the  western  bluffs. 

For  love  discrowned  by  war  and  long  afraid 
Had  now  resumed  his  rule.    The  middle-aged 

Were  grandsires  made  almost  before  they  knew. 
The  past  was  softened  and  its  hate  assuaged 

And  one  again  the  warring  sections  drew. 
Thus  reaped  the  Dunkers,  and  will  reap  above, 

But  they  were  men  of  peace. 

"  The  Old  Chnrcli  at  the  Trappe  "  and  some  other  of  the  shorter 
pieces  in  this  volume  are  not  published  here  for  the  first  time ;  but 
they  are  very  fitly  collected  into  a  volume  which  must  take  a  cher- 
ished place  among  the  not  too  frequent  contributions  to  a  distinct 
Pennsylvania  literature. 

W.  IT.  Hensel. 


